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ABSTRACT 

Friendship patterns and socipmetric status of 27 
young preschoolers with a mean age of 39 months were assessed 
naturalistically. Subjects were more likely to show positive 
reactions to the emotions of their friends than to those of their 
acquaintances, thus demonstrating the affective basis of early 
friendships. No differences were found between non-positive reactions 
to friends^ versus acquaintances*^ emotions. Children more often 
picked as a friend demonstrated greater affective knowledge r showed 
more happy and angry emotional displ helped and shared more in 

response to peers^ emotions^ and ignored m^ response to 

acquaintances^ ^ emotions. Controversial , isolated, rejected , average , 
and popular children differed on emotions and reactions to peers * 
emotions^ Observational measures for friendship and sociometric 
status appear advantageous for use with children at this age. 
(Author/RM ) 
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Abstract. 

Friendship patterhe and sbciojnet.ric etatue oi" 27 young 
preechbbleire (xneah age - 39 xnbhthe.) were aeeeeeed 
hdturdliBtically « SuJb^ecte were more liiRely tb ehow positive 
redctibhe to the eLibtibhe of their friends (e«g«^ matching^ 
helping, ehdxihg.') than to thbee of their acquaihtahceB> thue 
dejnohetrdting the affective bdeie of early f ri ehdshi jps • 
There were, however, no dif f exencee between nbh-pbsi ti ve 
redctlbhe Ce»g», ignoring.^ to friends' vereue dcqudi htdncee' 
einbtibhe* Children inbre often picked de d friend Cdhd thue 
deeignated as wore popular.) d ein bh a trd ted gredter dffective 
Knowledge, showed inbre hdppy dhd dhgry enotiohdl di&pldys, 
helped dhd shared inbre in response to peers' exnbtibhs, dhd 
ignored inore in reaponae tb ^cqudihtdhcea' eiiibtibha^ 
ContrbversidI , isolated, rejected, average, dhd pbpuldi^ 
children Cao designated on the bdaia of peer a' apecific 
behdvibrdi redctibhs tb thein.) differed dinbhg each other oh 
exnbtibns diid redctibns tb peers' einbtibhs^ Dbservdtibhdl 
jneasures for friendship dhd sbcibinetric stdtus dppedr 
advantageous for usie with thla age range^ 
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Differential Reepbhding t.6 FiriendB arid Acquointdncee 
and CbJTjrelat.ea of Popularity in Young Preachbblera 

Children'^& abcial bbmpetehoe with peers i& dn 
ijiipbrtdnt index of bbth current and future ddju&tinbht 
CRubihr 1983)* In order to clarify the pciier cbmpietence 
of pre&chbblerer it i© riecescary to exdinihe bbth their 
behaviors with friends Csihce social behavior may be 
jnbre cbnpetent with friends.) and their sbcibjhetric 
status in their overall peer group* Methods of 
assessing friendship and sbciojnetric status in 
preschoolers can be, however, beset with difficultyr 
including lacK of reliability CHyjnel 1982:^, dhd lack of 
validity (Asher, Warkell, K Hyjhel , 1982; Rubin, 19B2.> * 
New jneasuressent techniques fbi- both friendship and 
soclometric status <br popularity^ may thus be 
advisable* For exainple, children may show specific 
patterns of friendship even earlier than three years if 
these are assessed natural Istl call y CHbwes, a 983 ; 
Vandell & Mueller, 19eo.> • Further, since interview data 
on both soclbmetric status and friendship selectibh is 
Unstable in the early preschool age range CHymel, 1982; 
Tessler & Bolvln; 1985.> , an bbservatibnal measure may be 
more useful.: Wasters and Furmah (1981.> have recently 
shown that popular four- and f 1 ve-year~olds do receive 
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and dispense jhbre reinforcing br neutral acts when 
olr^sexved with peers than do non -popular preschoolers; 
thus oh bbservdtibnal definitibh q£ pbpularity is 
plauaibic « 

Given young chi Idr en ^ s sbphi sticated knowi edge 
d£ and responding to exnotibns (Brethertbn^ WcNew, R 
Beeghly-Snith^ 1962; Strayer^ l9SO:> ^ the basis bf 
dfriehdship in this age range moy include affective 
interchange as well as propiinquity and shared activity 
CFurxnan & Bierinahr 19S3; Hayesr Gershindnr & Bolin^ 
1980.^* Naturalistic observation suggests that shared 
ddffeetr both positive anti negative r exists this early 
<Hbw©E, 19S3; Rubpp, 1982; Vdndell & Mueller, 1980.^, 
although previous reports of early conceptions of 
friendship have not found this CFurincn & Bierman^ 1983; 
Hdye&r Gerahmdn, £ Bbl in , 1980> * 

The prediction that friendships even in the 
early prescJidol period will be xndrked by shared affect 
also suggests that behavior will be different in 
response to friends ds opposed to dcqudin tdhces « For 
exaxiipler friends indy share both positive dhd negdti ve 
dffect CKtiopp, 1982.^ , dud indy behdve jnore prbsbcidlly to 
brie another (Holxhberg S Ldbihger , 1983; cf * Berndt, 
1981 5 r especially in respbhse tb bne another s exnotibns4^ 



D± f f eren t:l a i Respondl ng 

If" affective int.ejrchcinge is part of" friendships 
children of differing sociojnetric status may differ on 
social cognitive and affective variables^ They may 
differ in preddmihaht affect displayed (e«g^r non- 
popular children are more hostile and disagreeable; 
Putallaz^ 1982; Rubin & Glark^ 1982^ and in knowledge of 
others' emotions (Jennings, 1975; Rubin & Daniels- 
Byrness^ 1982:> • Wore popular children may also be more 
prosocial CHoore & Updegraff , i9S4.Tf - 

In this study an observational methodology and a 
contextual ly valid assessment of affective knowledge 
were used: Cl> to delineate the friendship patterns and 
sociometric status of young preschoolers; C2.li to examine 
the differential patterns of expression of emotions and 
responding to emotions of friends versus acquaintances 
and by popular vs* non-populdr pkre&vrhooler&; C3.^ to 
determine the relations between these social status 
variables and affective knowledge. 

Method 

Subjects were 27 preschoolers (average age> 39 
mdsJ « They were observed over a pez-iod of eight months 
using a combination focal childyscdnhing px-ocedure in 
which focal children'^s emotion d; splays were tallied ^ 
were prosocidl reactions of target children within 
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ecijrehot. and eyeaight. of the focal child* These coding 
ayst-eas axe descxlbed In full detail Ijy Xxxxxx (1986:), 
For the pujrposea of clarity In this report^ It Is 
Impojrtant to note that the eraotiona coded for focal 
children were happy r ead^ angry , and hurt, whereas the 
reactions to exnotiona coded for target children were 
xnatching^ reinf brcihgr sharing r helpingr leaving r 
daring r ignoring^ and other (usually discrepant 
reactions r such as anger to happiness:) ^ 

Thus the relative amount of time spent with each 
peer was tabulated? friends were defined as those focal 
children to whom target children responded more than 
expected by chance (e.g.«, if d child responded to IS 
emotional displays of four peers^ any peer to whom (s>he 
responded more than four times was considered a friend:) i 
These reactions to emotion could he either positive or 
negative in nature; Masters and Furman C19S1 :) similarly 
found that punishing^ neutral , and reinforcing acts were 
more frequent to liked peers than to others. All other 
peers whose emotions were responded to were called 
acquaintances* 

Sociometri c status was defined in two ways : CI:) 
number of times picked as a friend by others Ci^e^> as 
numbetr of times onet is picked as a friend increases # so 
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does popaiarity^; <2.^ since nujnber of tijniss picked ds a 
f jriend does not taJte into account the Sysiit^ one' s 
responses from others^ each sobject's relative standing 
on three respon ses f noji geer s < w a tch i ng posi ti ve 
emotions matching negative emotiOHr and ignoring.^ were 
used to define isolated ^ rejected r controversial ^ 
averager and popular groups of children <for soxnewhat 
similarly targeting procedures see also Peery, 1982^ 
Rubin r 19S2:> - 

Thus the isolated group Cn = 3) had negative 
standard scores Cz < -i5:^ on all three peer variables-^ 
The rejected group Cn - 4:^ had high ^-scores <z > +-.5:^ 
for others' siatching of negative emotions and ignoring r 
and negative scores for others' matching of their 
positive lotions* The controversial group Cn = 4:^ had 
high standard scores <z < + i. 5) on others' matching of 
their positive and on either negative emotions or 
ignoring r whereas the popular group Cn = 3:^ had high z's 
<> ^1*0.^ for others' matching of their positive 
emotions^ and z' s less than or equal to zero for both 
others' matching of their negative emotions and ignorir,g 
them^ The average group <n = 13> scored near the 
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civejTdge on dll three veiirlcibleB Cz^s >-l-.0 cihd < on 



siatching poalt-lve and negative einot.lon& fr-bjn bthere^ and 
between O and -1,0 ifor Ignoring fxbjn bthexs^ « 

Percentage bi' each embtlbn, rates of reactions to 
peers'^ ejnbtlbns CiSotch^ reinforce^ share, help, cbncerhr 
leaver IbbKr Ignbre^ and bther.> , dncl affective knbwiedge 
Canderstandlng of happy ^ sadr angry ^ and afraid emotion 
expressions and eznotion© appropriate to different 
BltuationSr as assessed toy a puppet xnedsure; see Xxxxxx, 
were also tabulated. 



Friends versus Acguaintance^ 

3En tbis group of preschoolers, the average number 
of friends per child, as defined above, was 1,74 (s,d, = 
lilO^i. with aj3 average of 3,85 acquaintances (s.d, = 
i.75ii The means for mutual and unilateral friends, 
were 0^78 and 0,96 (s^d^'^s = 0,80 and 1 ,02) 
respective! yi Thus each child interacted with 
approximately one third of their respective daycare 
classes <n's = 13 and 1^:> ^ 

Obviously^ given the above definition o:^ friend, 
the Chi Idren responded to friends more than to 
acquaintances overalls The pattern of responses to 
friends differed sharply from that to acquaintances, 
however Csee Table 1>* It consisted, with tiie exception 
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o^" jnatching negatl ve eino-tlone C jhost ly angry. 1 , odf 
positively -boned ^ pa^oaocial reactions (despite the fact 
that looking^ ignoring^ and discrepant reactions 



constituted a full 40» of all reactions to emotions; see 
Xxxxxx^ 1986:)-, Ruopp C1982> has also found that 
preschoolers feel freer to match friends' anger than 
that of acquaintances^ There were no differences in 
non-prosociai reactions to friends versus acquaintances 
(e«g»^ iookingr ignoring, discrepant.^. Similar results 
were found when responses to the emotions of mutual 
friends were compared to responses to unilateral friends 
(more matching of positive and negative emotions^ 
reinforced r helped , and showed concern after the 
emotions of mutual friends more than unilateral 
friends:) « 

Table 2 shows correlations of emotional r social 
cognitive, and behavioral variables with the number of 
tianes picked as a f riei^dr the first observational 
measure of popularity * Children who were more often 
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picked as friends <l;e;^ who were inore popular.) showed 
relatively inore happy and angry emotion display a ^ and 
ecored higher on affective knowledge. They also showed 
hilgher rates of helping and leaving anger. While these 
significant relations between popularity and prosocial 
reactions to emotions are neither prevalent nor stordng 
Csee also Berndtr ISBiy^ there were no significant 
relations of popularity with non -prosocial reactions to 
emotions Ce,g,, ignoring, looking, discrepant reactions, 
matching negative emotions^ , suggesting that the measure 
has some discriminant validity. Popularity can be seen, 
then, as related to non-punishing behavior to many peers 
<see Hasters & Forman^ 19Si:> - 

As can be seen in table 3, children who were often 



insert Table 3 here 



picked as friends by others showed more frequent 
cOiarlng, helping, concern, and matching of negative 
emotions of those whom thejj; also picked as friends* 
They more often left or Ignored the emotion displays of 
**mere** acquaintances « 

When popularity was &xojR±n&d using the second 
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ii 

peers matahing of positive and negative emotions and 
ignoring) ^ aeverai pat.t.ems aiao emerge - Five non- 
ort.hogonal planned comparisons (t^s:)^ rather than 
omnibus F's ckeppel^ 1973:^ , were calculated for 
each Bociometric group (e^g^ isolated^ rejectedr 
controversial r and popular:) versus all others* Isc.;at.ed 
and rejected gjroups were also combined and compared to 
all other groups since they were predicted to be the 
least popular and also least prosoclal« Signlflcar^t 
contrasts to b© discussed are based on a p < »ld 
significance level <two-tailed:) due to the small sample, 
probable lack of powers and exploratory nature of these 
analyses* 

There v^^eore significant contrasts between 

sociometric groups on percentage of emotions shown 

Specifically^ controversial children showed more sadness 

then others Ct - 2*51 p' < -03) r whereas isolated 
22 

children exhibited less anger and less emotion overall 
than other groups combined < t' s = -2^ * -2- 74^ g < 
, 02.) i Controversial children were more emotional than 
ail other groups combined <t = 1 -95^ p = ^OS.) r and 
rejected children showed more anger than other groups < t 
= 2*14, p < i05:> i Popular children exhibited more happy 
displays than ail others combined Ct = 1*90, p *67.> , 
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with rejected and iBblated chlldreh together emitting 
£ewex happy diaplaya than all btheora cbjnbihed <t = 

Rejected childjren jnatched xhoxe negative ejnbtibh 

than bthera Ct = 2.^9^ B < *035 • lablated children 

22 

wexe leaa help±'ul than btheira Ih ireapbhae tb peeir 
exnbtibn Ct = -1^77^ g < ^095^ hut popular children were 
inbre helpdEiil (t = 2*48^ g = •02:> « Popular children alab 
showed jnbre concern a±'ter peer diatreaa than all bthera 
<t = 1.90^ g = .07^. Rejected and iablated children 
tended hbt tb leave when cbh±'rbh ted with peer einbtibha 
Cusually anger; t = -2.80, g < .01^. Isbldted and 
rejected children were alab leaa lil^ely tb reinfbrce 
others' eAOtiona Ct = -2.00, g < .06^- There were hb 
aighificaht planned cbmparisona fbr aharihgr ighbrihg^ 
Ibokingr br diacrepant reactibna tb eiiibtibna. There 
wearer however ^ diifi'erencea ainong groupa on tbtal 
proaocial behavior r with the cbinbined iablated and 
rejected group diaplaying leaa auch behavior Ct = -2.14^ 
g = .05:) , isnd eontrover&ial children xnore Ct= 1 .68^ g 
= •67:) r than all othera. 

More ^ine-grained analyses asipli£y the above 
cii££erenceB» For exampler children af varying 
saeiojiietirle atatua dil'fered on their ratea of reaponaea 
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-to mu-buol fJTl ende^ emot-lone Cnone of t.he leola-bed 

chlldJren had any nu-bual f irlejids; "bhey wejre -thus delet.ed 

from this aneily&l&> l Rejected chll dreh matched mutual 

friends^ poBlt^lve eiBotlojiB less than other groups ^% _ - 

13 

-l;7a, B < ;10.^-; Popular children shared Cfe _ = 1*98^ g 

12 

< ^Oy) r helped Cfe = 2*45, g < -03:), dhd showed concern 

<t. = 2*49, B < ^03^ in response to mutual friends' 

esiot-lons JSore than other groups cosihijied* Rejected 

childretn showed fewer pro social responses overall to 

Sfutual frieinds' esotions (t = -2*16, g < *65^; 

SinlJ.ar trends were shown for rates of responses to 

friends' (anilateral and mutual combined^ emotions* 

isolated children looked Jitore <t = 5*24, g < .OOl) in 

19 

response to friends' emotions; rejected children looked 
signlf ieantly less after fr ienda' einotional displays Ct 
= -2*05, E < *b55 * Rejected and isolated children as a 
group showed fewer total pr cisocial responses to friends' 
emotions than other groups combined <t = -2*32, g < 
*b4^ * Popular children showed siore help and concern 
than all other groups after peers' emotions (t's = 1,73, 
2*&3; g's < .lb and ib2^ respectively^ * 

The relations between observational.ly defined 
frindship variables and sociometric status were also 
investigated via one-way ANOV^'s with planned 
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comparisons as above « Isola-bed children -bended to have 

fewer i'ri.ejidB than other groups <%__ = -1*32, g = *07.^^ 

22 

dhd fewer inutual friends Ct = -2*61 r E ^ *02j * Popular 
children had more mutual friends dhd fewer uhllaterol 
friends than other groups <t's - 3^20, -1-71^ g 

< «004r «10.), whereas rejected children tended to have 
Biore unilateral friends Ct = 1*53, g < «14^« Isolated 
children tended to have fewer acqudlhtdhces than all 
others r an Illustration of their lacK of Interaction 
with or even proxlaity to others <t = 1*56, g < ,13:>* 

Number of times picked as friend <populdrlty 
definition oneO also differed according to soclometrlc 
groups, an Important validation-. Popular children were 
picked more often as friends Ct = 3«4d, g < *o62^, while 
Isolated children were picked fewer times Ct = -3*16, g 

< ^dii» Popular children received more prosoelal 
reactions from others Ct = 2*5S^ p < *023^ whereas 
Isolated children received fewer prosoclal responses 
from others Ct = 3i69^ g = idbi:)i There were no 
differences among these soclometric groups on affective 
knowledges 

Discussion 

Naturalistic measures of both friendship and 
sociometrlc status in very young children can be 
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devised* Moreover^ theee sieaeures^ appear t.o have some 
concurrenit vaiidit.y^ and t.o delineat.e t:he nature of tJ^e 
af f ect-i ve basi s of f r i endehi p and popul ari ty even at. 
t^iB early age* 

Children Ediowed more positive reactions to emotions 
of friends than non-f riends - These findings fit with 
recent evidence (£isenberg> i^undy^ Shelly & Roth^ 1985^ 
that preschoolers justify their prosocial ibehaviors by 
invoking the needs of others or relationaiyaf f ectional 
(friendship^ ilkingi) factors as reasons* 

Those children who were often picked as friends of 
others showed more high-level emotions <both happy and 
angry ^ emotional express! veness.*) ^ and comprehended 
emotions better* It is likely that increased knowledge 
of emotion enabled more popular children observed here 
to be more helpful after peer di stress^ and to leave the 
potentially explosive anger situation^ thus helping to 
defuse them* These popular children were also more 
prosocial with their own friends than with acquaintances 
on a number of measures* 

This finding on affective knowledge contradicts 
thbsei of Rbbpnarine and Adams (I9d3> > who used a very 
similar affetctive knowledge measure^ but sociometric 
ratings rather than ah observational sociometric measure 
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(e.g«^ Asher^ Singleton, Tlnsley, & Hysiel , 1979:). 
Po&sll^ly tJtielj: obeervat-lon of each child woa t.ob shoort. 
(io mlnu-tea^ t.o dlff eren-tlot-e omong children wlt-h 
different levels of affective knowledge* Their 
observational zneasares of popularity (rates of 
dispensing and receiving soelal behavior^ were llkewl«ie 
not specific! enough to be easily related to friendship 
cholceypopularlty as defined here; it Is not 
surprising that these behaviors were unrelated to peer 
and teacher ratings of popularity « Roopnarlne and i^dains 
did find^ however^ that children who often engaged in 
solitary play (and were thus less likely picked as 
friend by the definition here^ were lower on affective 
knowledge and teacher ratings of popularity* 

The second observational soclosietrlc technique 
introduced here Is prosiising given the sjnall sasple« 
The overall picture of these groups^ based on reactions 
f;ro» peers> fits the concept of rejected Coften angry^ 
Biatching anger and showing less matching of friends'" 
positive ejRotions^ less prosocial to mutual friends; see 
Ladd, l9d3:», isolated (having fewer friends and 
aquaintances^ not picked by others as a friend > not 
helpful > unemotional i > controversial (showing more 
sadness and overall emotion > but conversely also more 
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prosoclal to others) ^ snd popular children (picked more 
often as a fri.€!nd^ inore happlneaa^ siore helpfulneaar and 
more concern for others^; again see Ladd^ I9B3) » 

These methodological advances thas seem to Jje 
convergent In describing popular and socially skilled 
children as opposed to non-popular^ socially unskilled 
children; they appear to help delineate the social 
abilities of young pree^choolers and can also point 
toward applied considerations* Firsts given the 
positive relation between affective knowledge and being 
picked as a lend Cas well as between affective 
knowledge and prosoc^al behavior; see Xxxxxx^ iS8S>r It 
may be helpful to train such affective perspective- 
taking (as has been done by Ridley , Vaughn r ^ Wlttman, 
1982; Elardo & Caldwell^ 1S7S5 - Second, because of 
evlHence for the continuity of peer status and 
sociability (Rubin & Daniels-Byrness^ lSd3; Waldrop & 
Halverson, 1975^ ^ and the linkage between early peer 
status and later social -emotional adjustment (Cole B» 
Dodge 1 9d3 ; Dodge ^ 1 9d3 ; Cowen ^ Peder son ^ Babi gi an , 
Izzb^ & Trbst, 1973:1, the finding that affective 
knowledge is associated with more optimal peer status Is 
a vital justification for early social -emotional 
training* 
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Secondly^ It may b€t feasible, within the rubric of 
sucb affective education for preachoolers, to Aore 
intentionally teach prosociai reactions to ejnotions of 
others^ aa a correlate of popularity « llany earlier 
social competence training studies, whether specifically 
affective in nature^ or using affective training as a 
mere sub-unit in a more cogni tively-oriented curriculum 
(e«g^^ Shure & Spivackr iSSOy ^ have not been this 
speci f i c in aki 1 1 teach i ng « 

In abort r observational techniques powerfully 
delineated very young children'a friendahip patterns and 
aociometric atatua« Theae clasaif Icatlona^ baaed as 
they were on non-verbal communication <i iei ^ the 
emotions and reactiona to emotiona of tlsese children) 
are potentially very useful in the study of children who 
could not respond well to interview techniques* 
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Table I 

Diff e^enaes in ^o^ea ^ea^ondin^ To 529ti955 95t 
F^ienda a^d Aeguai^^oncea 

Friends Acqualht-ahcea t. g 



Hat-ehlhg 2 -,33 0^9S 3.33 *003 

Poal t.1 ve < I « ai :> a ( O « 

Ejiibt-lbna 

Matehlns 0.2? 2-56 .017 

Negative C1.00> <0.62:^ 

£Abt.lbna 

Sharing 0^42 2.84 *009 

CO. 58^ <o.2o:> 

Helping 0.79 0.50_ 1.57 .129 

CI .OS> C0.72:> 

Reinforcing 0.71 0.17 2.50 .020 

CI .12^ CO. 383 

Concern CS-i, 0.21_ 1.50 *148 

CI .103 co.42:> 

I^ooking 6.96 1.33 -1.16 .258 

CO. 583 CO. 783 

Leaving 0.42 0.58_ -O. 75 .461 

CO. 783 CO. 973 

bi acrepant. 0.5S 0.3S 0.79 .435 

CO. 973 CO. 823 

Ignoring 1-48 1.74 -O.S8 .388 

CI. 343 CI. 053 



a 

Standard devlationa in parentheaea. 



